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IT'HE CURRENT INCOME POSITION OF COMMERCIAL 
FARMS 


Nathan M. Koffsky and Ernest W. Grove, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


In appendix C of this volume is a set of tables of the standard 
income series relating to agriculture on a national basis, which are 
published regularly by the Department of Agriculture. These income 
figures represent the totals and averages for almost 5 million farms 
and more than 20 million people living on farms. They are reason- 
ably accurate figures based on methods and sources that have been 
developed during a period of more than a quarter of a century. 

The request of this subcommittee, however, is for information on 
the income position of commercial farms. As defined by the sub- 
committee, this group includes approximately 2 million farms which 
produce some 91 percent of all farm products:sold. Here, our statis- 
tical base is weak. In fact, there have been no official series which 
represent incomes of commercial farms as distinct from all farms in 
agriculture. 

We have, however, pieced together—primarily from the 1950 cen- 
suses of agriculture and population, the 1954 census of agriculture, 
and the 1955 survey of farmers’ expenditures—a very preliminary and 
tentative set of data which roughly indicates the income levels and 
trends for the farm-operator families with which the subcommittee is 
particularly concerned. But it must be emphasized that these data are 
probably subject to a wider range of error than has been generally 
acceptable in farm-income estimates. ‘This points to the need for an 
expansion of our statistical program if we are to provide better and 
continuing information on incomes of various groups of farmers. 


1. Tue Current Income Postrion or Att FARMERS 


(a) Farm income 

Before turning to the specific group of farmers with which this 
topic is concerned, it would be well to review very briefly the significant 
changes in the income position of farmers in general as described in 
the official statistics of the Department of Agriculture. From this we 
will move on to an appraisal of the differences in trends for commercial 
farms and other farms as compared with the averages for all farms. 

Appendix tables C-1 through C-—5 describe in considerable detail 
the declining trend in agricultural income through most of the past 
decade. Farm income has stabilized since 1955, and some income 
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measures have turned upward. But, compared with 1947-49, aggre- 
gate net farm income in 1956 was nearly 25 percent smaller. Almost 
half of the decline occurred between 1953 and 1956. These trends are 
approximately the same, whether we refer to realized net farm 
income—which measures the income actually available to farm oper- 
ators for family living and for capital goods of nonfarm origin—or to 
net farm income as represented in the national income accounts, 
which includes the value of inventory change. 

In 1956, realized net income rose 4 percent from 1955, whereas net 
farm income, including the value of inventory change, showed a slight 
decline. This year, 1957, realized net farm income will likely show a 
small further increase. Net farm income, which includes the value 
of inventory change, may also show some improvement unless the level 
of crop and livestock inventories is substantially lower on January 1, 
1958, than is now expected. 

One of the significant points of our postwar experience is that 
gross income for agriculture as a whole in 1956 was actually larger 
than in the 1947-49 period. A larger output of farm products has 
offset lower prices. But production expenses ci haaaeel about one- 
fourth during that period, and thus brought a substantial decline in 
net income. In the more recent period, also, since 1953, there was 
some decline in gross income, but the persistent rise in the farm-cost 
structure was a more important factor in lower returns to agriculture. 

Against this background of a lower level of aggregate income from 
farming operations, we should take into account the declining number 
of farms. Since the 1947-49 period, the number of farms has been 
reduced about 15 percent. The decline is probably continuing at the 
rate of 1 or 2 percent a year. Thus, on a per farm basis the decline in 
net income is only about 12 percent as compared with the decline in 
aggregate farm income of about twice that percentage. Gross income 
per farm in 1956 was close to the record high, but rising production 
expenses have squeezed net returns to agriculture. (See fig. 1.) 
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FIGuRE 1 
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The rise in production expenses reflects two main influences: First, 
technological developments have substituted machines and other in- 
dustrial products for human labor. This has brought a high, relatively 
inflexible, cash cost structure to modern agriculture. Second, per- 
sistent inflation during the last decade has had a more pervasive effect 
on farmers’ costs than on the prices of products sold by farmers. In 
1956, production expenses accounted for $2 out of every $3 received 
by farmers from farming operations. In 1947-49, expenses accounted 
for not much more than $1 out of every $2. 

In addition to the decline in net income per farm—some 12 percent 
since 1947-49—there has been a rise of 14 percent: in prices paid by 
farmers for family living. Thus, the purchasing power of net income 
per farm declined about 22 percent between 1947-49 and 1956 (fig. 2). 
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FIGURE 2 
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The purchasing power of average net farm income per farm last year 
was at about the same level as in 1941. In contrast, the purchasing 
power of average weekly earnings in manufacturing has risen more 
than 40 percent since 1941 and more than 30 percent during the last 
8 years. 
(6) Income of all farm people from farm and nonfarm sources 

Thus far, we have been concerned with income from agriculture. 
Farm people also receive a substantial part of their total income from 
other sources, such as wages and salaries. In the last 8 years, the 
average amount received per person on farms from nonfarm sources 
has risen approximately 50 percent. In 1956, the total per capita net 
income of persons on farms was about $900, of which $600 were 
received from agriculture and about $300 from nonfarm sources. 

Figure 3 compares the per capita incomes of farm and nonfarm 
people. It should be noted that in this instance we are dealing with 
the total farm population, including not only farm operators and 
members of their families, but also others living on farms, such as 
farm laborers. The chart indicates that, since 1934, the earliest date 
for which the figures are available, per capita farm and nonfarm 
incomes have generaliy moved together. This indicates that in most 
years farm people have generally participated in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth and improved living standards. However, the level 
of income per person on farms has averaged roughly one-half of the 
nonfarm level. From 1934 to 1942, per capita income of farm people 
generally fell somewhat short of the 50-percent level. From 1943 
through 1952, per capita income of farm people ran above the 50-per- 
cent level. In the last several years, a gap has developed as incomes 
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of nonfarm people have risen substantially while those of farm people 
have held relatively level. 


FIGURE 3 
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It is difficult to assess the meaning of the difference in levels of 
income as between farm people and nonfarm people. Historically, 
per capita income of farm people has run at a substantially lower 
level than that of nonfarm people. This is true not only in the 
United States but also in most foreign countries for which data are 
available. The existence of an average income gap between farm 
and nonfarm people is evidence that there are other forces at work, 
in addition to the incomes received, in determining whether a person 
pursues farming or some other occupation. There are many in- 
tangible factors associated with working and living in the country, 
and these cannot be translated into dollar terms. It 1s clear, however, 
that, while there may be some question as to the actual size of the 
income gap in real terms, there is some disparity in income, which 
has tended to widen in recent years. 

Although per capita income from farming has declined since 
1947-49, increases in nonfarm income to farm people have brought the 
total net income per person on farms from all sources up 6 percent. 
In the meantime, per capita income of nonfarm people has risen more 
than a third. 


2. INCOME OF COMMERCIAL OR HigH-PrRopucrion Farm FAMILIES 


(a) Comparison of high-production and low-production farms 


Table 1 and figure 4 show, annually, from 1947 to 1956, the new 
data on average family income broken down as between farm and 
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off-farm income for high-production farms and low-production farms. 
High-production farms represent the commercial farms as defined 
by the staff of the subcommittee. They encompass all farms with 
value of annual sales of $2,500 or more. All other farms are in the 
low-production group. It should be emphasized again that these 
series are based on incomplete data and are, therefore, subject to 
more than the usual limitations of interpretation. But they suggest 
several significant trends that are obscured by the averages for all 
farms: 

1. The reduction in numbers of farms since 1947, some 15 percent 
for all farms, was concentrated in the low-production farms, which 
declined about a fourth. The number of high-production or com- 
mercial farms, which account for almost all farm products sold, has 
remained fairly stable during this period. Even these two major 
groups cover up some important trends. Census of agriculture data 
indicate that the larger commercial farms—those that sell over $10,000 
of products annually—are increasing in number while those that sell 
between $2,500 and $10,000 of farm products are tending to decline. 
Among the low-production farms, the most rapid decline has been for 
those farms which have produced little for sale and where off-farm 
income has not been important. 

2. The decline in net farm income per farm (including the value 
of inventory change) for both high-production farms and low- 
production farms has been greater than the average reduction of 
some 12 percent for all farms since 1947-49. For high-production 
farms the reduction has averaged nearly 20 percent, and for low- 
production farms possibly even more. The average for all farms is 
down less, reflecting the change in the composition of farms whereby 
low-production and low-farm income farms are diminishing rapidly, 
thus giving more weight in the average to high-production farms. 

3. The table also illustrates the rapidly growing importance of 
off-farm income to farm families, not only for the average low-produc- 
tion farm family but for the high-production farm family as well. 
For all farm families combined the substantial increase in income from 
off the farm has more than offset the reduction in farm income since 
1947-49. For low-production farms the gain in off-farm income re- 
sulted in an increase in family income of some 22 percent over the 
1947-49 average. For this group, in 1947-49, roughly half of the 
family income was received from off the farm. In 1956, almost three- 
fourths was from off-farm sources. In the case of high-production 
farm families, the gain in off-farm income has not entirely offset lower 
farm incomes. The average total family income in 1956 was down 
about 6 percent from the 1947-49 average. But, whereas in 1947-49 
off-farm income represented some 13 percent of total family income, 
In 1956 it accounted for 26 percent. While some of the increase in 
relative importance of off-farm income reflects a reduction in farm 
income, most is due to the continuing rapid rise in off-farm earnings 
as a source of income to the farm family. 
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FIGURE 4 
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It should be noted that these data are not directly comparable with 
the per capita income estimates of all farm people discussed earlier. 
These represent farm operator families whereas the per capita esti- 
mates relate to all persons living on farms. Furthermore, the concepts 
of income differ to some extent as between the two series. 


(6) Comparison of farm family incomes with incomes of nonfarm 
families 

Table 2 compares the average family income of high production 
and low production farm families with the average income of nonfarm 
families. From 1947 through 1952, total incomes of high production 
farm families generally were higher than incomes of nonfarm fami- 
hes. From1953 to 1956, the situation was reversed. Thus, in 1956, 
the average income of high production farm families was about $5,400 
compared with $5,750 in 1947-49, while that of nonfarm families was 
about $6,900 in 1956, compared with $4,900 in 1947-49. Incomes of 
low production farm families have risen appreciably since 1947-49, 
from about $2,400 to $2,900. 


TABLE 2.—Average family income of farm operator families and nonfarm 
familes, 1947-56 


Farm operator families on— 


Year Nonfarm 











Low-produc-| High-pro- families 3 

All farms tion farms ! duction 

farms 2 
105 ae see ee Bee ee oe ee LE $3, 583 $2, 359 $5, 716 $4, 775 
O45 Serie ee en ee ete ae bal. ceded A 4, 052 2, 600 6, 565 5, 070 
1940 tee eee ee A ee a aero ate od as 3, 250 22s. 4, 990 4, 825 
2 Tt a es ee Ato SID ae ene tae: WS 3, 498 2, 370 5, 406 Daas 
105 eee eee eee ee bo Pree ee ee Ee 4,114 2,714 6, 370 6, 721 
A ee eee ees See es ee re ee 4, 147 2, 816 6, 189 6, 013 
AUS Wage) SR URE SE a a a a ald ie isda ee 3, 905 2, 706 5, 655 6, 360 
Op ee ee re ee) ee te 3, 881 2, 691 5, 528 6, 297 
LOD ye oe ee ee ee Ee eS 3, 934 2, 806 5, 417 6, 550 
JAE ely, Seo ERY LSE RRS bok COR tet CRORES Oe Res ABN 4, 035 2, 925 5, 415 6, 900 


1 With sales of less than $2,500. 

2 With sales of $2,500 or more. 

3 Based on Income Distribution in the United States, a supplement to the Survey of Current Business, 
53. 


In appraising income trends, there is usually some question as to 
the appropriate base period for such comparisons. This report is 
concerned with changes during the period 1947 to 1956, primarily 
because the data for commercial farms could not be extended for 
earlier years. Some would question the comparisons with 1947-49, 
as that period was one of unusually high farm prices and farm in- 
comes. From the available data on per capita incomes of all farm 
people since 1934, income of farm people during 1947-49 appears high 
compared with its usual relation to income of nonfarm people over 
the years. There is particular significance, however, in the trends 
for recent years, showing sharp increases in incomes of nonfarm fam- 
ilies while incomes of high-production farm families have not risen. 

Further, it should be recognized that high-production farms in- 
volve a considerable family investment, generally much larger than 
for the average nonfarm family. Rough calculations indicate that 
the average equity of the operator in productive assets (land, build- 
ings, machinery, and inventories of crops and livestock) was more 
than $32,000 on high-production farms in 1956. In 1947-49, the aver- 
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age equity totaled about $23,000. ‘Thus, if allowance were made for 
return on investment at prevailing rates of interest, the average net 
income from farming for high production farms in 1956 of about 
$4,000 would be lowered to perhaps $2,200. For 1947-49, the average 
income from farming of about $5,000 would be lowered to less than 
$4,000 as the return for farmers’ labor and management, net of 
return on invested capital. 


(ce) Farm incomes on specified types of commercial family-operated 
farms 

It is recognized also that the averages for high-production farms 
cover up many diverse income situations. The Agricultural Research 
Service publishes annual estimates of farm costs and returns for 29 
different types of farms in various locations in the United States. 
These are representative of the situation on owner-operated farms in 
the selected areas. Because of the limited number of types covered 
and because tenants are not included, they should not be considered 
as representative of the income situation on commercial farms for the 
entire Nation. However, all the types of farms covered would qualify 
as commercial farms under the definition of the subcommittee. Table 
3 shows the net farm income for 1947-49 and recent years for the 
selected types of farms, contrasted with the averages from table 1 
for all high-production farms. 


TABLE 3.—Average net farm income for high-production farms, by type and 
location, 1947-49 average and 1953-56 * 








Type and location 1947-49 1953 1954 1955 1956 2 
average 
Abinieh production farms 82. osc. -- seers ceenccuco es $4, 991 | $4,530 | $4,363 | $4,123 | $4,033 
Dairy farms: 
Central Northeast. 2. 5. 3 - Senn weew nnn eceneesanssecaseun= 3,892 | 3,493 | 3,735 | 4,248 4, 248 
astorii, W Isconsl sos: eon naa eaters eeemioan dace 4,365 | 3,760 | 3,219 | 2,816 3, 365 
NV estern. Wisconsin — Se 3" et eee eee 3,284 | 3,159 | 2,382 | 2,434 3, 005 
Corn Belt farms: 
HO g=d alr yas ns ee eee eee ee oe eee eee 5,639 | 6,027 | 6,379 | 4,372 5, 092 
‘Hoesbeciraisins ar ae ee ee ee 3,370 | 3,357 | 2,945 | 3,016 3, 333 
Hog-beet fattening. 2 2-22 oo aa eae re ee eee 10,665 | 7,055 | 8,833} 4, 433 6, 898 
Cash pralire tee F en oe ene ne ee eee 8,930 | 7,471 | 8,393} 6,516 9,141 
Tobacco farms: 
Tobacco-livestock (Kentucky)....-......---------------- 3,334 | 3,457 | 3,439] 2,850 3, 200 
Tobacco-cotton (North Carolina)_..........-......----.- 3,208 | 3,240 | 2,927] 3,550 3, 469 
Small tobacconcNorth Caroling es a= seen eee ee 2,354 | 2,611 | 2,380] 2,885 2, 826 
Large tobacco-cotton (North Carolina)._.____-.--.---__- 3,923 | 4,042 | 3,326] 4,463 4, 636 
Cotton farms: 
Southern: Piedmontis2seee ee eee ee eee 1,565 | 1,918 | 1,488] 2,297 1, 708 
Blacks Prairie (Lexas) ee sass ere eae See ue ee 3,090 | 3,491 1,724 | 2,502 974 
Micheeiains) (iexas; nonirrigated) sae seen een eo 6,411 | —640 | 4,637 | 2,755 3, 326 
High Plains (Texas: irrigated) 7 2220-4 ee eee 10,761 | 8,448 | 13,205 | 7,243 | 12,736 
Delta (Small) Peas rae es eee eee ee re eee 1,923 | 2,073 | 1,581 | 2,033 1, 660 
Delta’ largé'scale) Seer ee eek Pees eee eee 20, 465 | 24,668 | 16,943 | 25,897 | 21,059 
Peanut-cotton farms: Southern Coastal Plains__..__________- 2,313 } 2,660 | 2,231 | 3,196 3, 121 
Spring wheat farms (Northern Plains): : 
iW heat-smallerain-livestock2. 242 oases. sees eens ee 6, 323 4,075 alte 6, 052 6, 992 
Wiheat-corn-livestockees- os eeee. sree ee ee ee 5,972 | 4,201 | 3,397 | 2,547 3, 356 
Wiheatzonghape-livestock =. ~ <2. 2 "<0 eG Fee tee ee 5,370 | 4,512] 2,813] 4,259 Bee 7 
Winter wheat farms: 
Wheat:(Southorn: Plains) <222. 222 see cee eee 10,017 | 4,961} 7,240] 4,914 Sploe 
Wheat-grain sorghum (Southern Plains)_.______._______- 9,433 | 1,083] 3,314] 1,647 2, 349 
Wheat-pea (Washington and Idaho)_____________________ 11, 864 | 14,705 | 16,048 | 9,989 | 13,895 
Cattle ranches: F 
Northern:Platns: 22822 = ee eee ee ee ee 6,466 | 4,216 | 3,625] 2,839 1, 926 
Intermountain regione==s 32 = Lhe eee eee eee 8, 665 5, 324 4,481 4, 626 5, 720 
Bouthwests: . 2524.cce tote seme hoan can ee Ae 5,698 | —490 323 | 3,121 | —1, 245 
Sheep ranches: 
Notthenn(Pisinsi=-)!s22. eee ee ee 6,908 | 5,287 | 4,299 | 4,357] 5,696 
Sn CD WO ta 2 fea ae ei re oe eee ee 5, 224 772 955 } 3,393 693 





! Estimates for individual types and locations were prepared in the Farm Economics Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 With sales of $2,500 or more. 
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The data illustrate marked variations in income trends among the 
several types of farms. For example, the ARS data for dairy farms 
indicate that those in the Central Northeast area have increased their 
average net farm income almost 10 percent between 1947-49 and 1956, 
while those in eastern Wisconsin have had a reduction of almost a 
fourth. Similarly, the typical hog-beef fattening farm in the Corn 
Belt has had a decline in net farm income of 35 percent since 1947-49, 
while cash grain farms in the same area have had a small increase. 
The tobacco farms shown held income fairly close to the 1947-49 
average. For the selected cotton farms the smaller sized farms have 
mostly had some reductions in income, particularly reflecting drought 
in Texas. However, the larger cotton farms, notably in irrigated 
areas of the High Plains of Texas and in the Delta show increased net 
incomes relative to 1947-49. Most wheat farms show rather substan- 
tial reductions in income, but here again a few types show increases. 
For cattle ranches, the 3 types shown have had rather substantial 
reductions in income, with the cattle ranch in the Southwest showing 
a negative income of $1,245 in 1956, mostly the result of drought con- 
ditions. A sharp reduction is also indicated for sheep ranches in the 
Southwest. 

Of the 29 types of farms, a little more than half showed some im- 
provement between 1955 and 1956. This roughly follows the pattern 
of developing stability in farm income overall in those years. 

Table 4 shows data for the same years after allowance for return on 
capital investment. It should be noted that only 3 of the 29 types 
shown had any increase from 1947-49 to 1956 in the return to labor 
and management as distinct from return on investment. Moreover, 
6 types had negative returns to operator and faimly labor in 1956. 
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TasLe 4.—Average return to operator and family labor on high-production farms, 


by type and location, 1947-49 average and 1953-56* (net farm income minus ~ 


aliowance for return on net capital investment ) 





Type and location 1947-49 1953 1954 1955 1956 2 
average 
Avhigh-productioniarms Sooo. sae aes one ee eee $3, 831 | $2,853 | $2,728 | $2,420 | $2, 236 
Dairy farms: 
Central’ Northeast 222.2622. 22 ee ee ee 2, 801 1,941 | 2,317 | 2,744 2, 627 
Eastern: Wisconsin 2.2 282-2 392k See eee 3, 064 1, 963 1, 531 1, 098 1, 620 
Western Wisconsin 2222222 eee ee 2, 380 1,925 | 1,195; 1, 258 1, 799 
Corn Belt farms: 
Hog-dalt yo eee ee se ee ee ee ee 4,130 | 3,854 | 4,285} 2,204 2, 968 
Hog-beef raising $2) =. eee a ee eee eee 2,162 | 1,535 | 1,272{ 1,308 1, 569 
Hoe-héef fattening {eo ee eee eee eee 8,470 | 3,939 | 6,032] 1,405 3, 933 
Cash grain #22 3% Jee PM Ee ee ne ene eee 6,051 | 3,370 | 4,373 | 2,311 4, 842 
Tobacco farms: 
Tobaceo-livestock (Kentucky) me--- esses see eee eee eee 2, 414 PES Wy 5 2, 237 1, 622 1, 959 
Tobacco-cotton (North Caroling )je.ssa seen eee 2, 381 2, 048 Mnrdeve ye Aaetal 2, 244 
small tobacco (North Carolina) 25 oo see eee eee 1,909 | 1,989} 1,775 | 2,287 2, 208 
Large tobacco-cotton (North Carolina) ____-___._-_--__-_- 2,359 | 1,834] 1,173} 2,338 2, 442 
Cotton farms: 
southern: Piedmonts 50 82 eee eee oe 999 | 1,041 562 | 1, 402 768 
Black: Pratrie! (Texas) i=: 2 ee ee eee 2, 2800) sen 226 435 | 1,170 —488 
Mish Plains: (hexas, nonirmicated) == se. soe. ee eee 5, 003 |—2,530 | 2,728 862 1, 364 
High Plains (Pexas vitrigated iss ©) eee ee eee 8,456 | 4,292 | 8,843 | 2,938 8, 268 
Delta(small ak S6s5 ee se re es eee 1, 596 1513 1,036 | 1,458 1, 013 
Delta (areescale) Mee oe ee ee ee eee 14,776 | 15,847 | 8,817 | 17, 425 11, 038 
Peanut-cotton farms: Southern coastal plains___.____...____- 1,980 |} 2,129) 1,681 | 2,641 2, 547 
Spring wheat farms (Northern Plains): rf 
‘W heat-small $rain-livestoctk2ci_ 2-245 2! oe Ue 4,822] 1,794} -—118]| 3,878 4,612 
W:heat-corn-livestock 23... 3 223 a eee 4,498 | 1,980] 1, 200 322 1, 160 
W heat-roughage-livestock_=_ =. a= 2. 2 ee 4,051 2, 438 771 2, 209 1, 016 
Winter wheat farms: 
Wheat (Southern. Plains) \ 0. 2 22 se aoa eee eee 7,445 | 1,213 | 3,871 | 1,246 —440 
Wheai-grain sorghum (Southern Plains) _-_____...______- 6, 613 |—2, 987 —541 |—2,343 | —1, 561 
Wheat-pea (Washington and Idaho) ..___..----__--__--__- 6,854 | 8,227] 9,358 | 2,478 6, 212 
Cattle ranches: 
Northern: Plains): 94 ee ae eee 3, 396 | 73 —99 | -—909 | —1,999 
Tntermountain Teglon cso 22 eee oe ee ee ee oe 5,568 | 1,587 | 1,390] 1,418 2, 658 
Southwest... =) £95 2 ee eee 756 |—8, 512 |—6, 908 |—3, 912 | —8, 589 
Sheep ranches: 
Norther Plains "02 osteo ee ee ee ee 3, 481 458 | —144 —65 1, 143 
South westics5 6 oy ee 5 ee, SB ee ee —828 |—9, 590 |—8, 546 |—6,174 | —9, 114 





t Estimates for individual types and locations were prepared in the Farm Economics Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 With sales of $2,500 or more. 


This diversity in the income situation among types of farms is 
probably true also of the size groups within the high production farm 
category. Although little information is available on the situation in 
the top group of high production farms—those with sales of $25,000 or 
more—data for large-scale cotton farms in the delta contrasted with 
smaller cotton farms in the same area suggest that the large farms have 
maintained farm income somewhat better than the smaller family-sized 
operations. ‘The census and survey data for 1949 and 1954-55, which 
provided the basis for the estimates of average income of high produc- 
tion farms, also suggest, though by no means conclusively, that net 
farm income on farms with an annual value of sales of $25,000 or more 
was fairly well maintained, while incomes of smaller operations in the 
high production category showed substantial declines. 

Again, if we are to know more about the income situation within the 
high production and low production categories, our statistical program 
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